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Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 


New 
ENTER CLIP 


The greatest single advance- 
ment in Automatic Tenter 


Clip design 


HIS latest Textile Tenter Clip has 
many exclusive and patented features 

not found in any other Tenter Clip 
manufactured today. 


A Clip that in addition to being mechan- 
ically correct, can handle a broader va- 
riety of fabrics. A Clip that will give 
you more years of service, and cost you 
less for upkeep. 


Our patented hold-back attachment en- 
tirely eliminates the continuous chatter- 
ing of the swinging gate on the plate 
during the return travel of the chain to 
the entering end of the machine. Here 
is a positive protection to the plates 
against any possible wear. This means 
a substantial saving to you in that the 
replacement of plates because of groov- 
ing will never be necessary... [t also pre- 
vents the dulling of the inserts. 
Another valuable feature is the patented 
floating or self-aligning type of insert, 
insuring a uniform grip of the fabric. 
These inserts can be quickly and con- 
‘yenieéntly removed for  resharpening, 
me of the clip. 


The quick drop controller, another patented feature, is instantaneous acting; it catches. 
and holds the fabric close to the selvedge. 
troller in perfect alignment. 

The connecting rivets are each equipped with an Alemite fitting for pressure type 
lubrication with grease. 
Our nearest office will be glad to give you the complete story of this modern Tenter 
Clip. 
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Quality -Service- 


OUR product is 

by far the best 
that we have ever used 
and has given us more for 
our money than we have 
been able to buy in har- 
ness frames and metal 
heddles from any other 
source,’’— 


—says a well known. 
owner in. the Industry 


There must be 2 


reason-— 
t may be what 


Steel 

Heddle 

Mfg. 
Co. 


2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Plant 
621 E. McBee Ave. 
/ Greenville, 8. C. 


New England Office 
44 Franklin St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 
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“We've received 20 years 
of normal service from these 


30,000 Diamond Finish Rings. 


When the above claim was made by a Southern mill 
to our agent, we were as skeptical as you would be. 
But after conclusive checking of the facts, we found 
that this South Carolina print cloth mill installed 30,000 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings in 1922, ran them not only 
days but also nights up to last year—and is still running 
them on the original flange, the equivalent of 20 years 
normal day running. For rings that combine correct 


design with extra long life, specify DIAMOND FINISH. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


P-R-EN 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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RIMITIVE man produced nothing. It was for a long 
Prime possible for him to find in nature by a little 

3earch all that he could consume. But as population 
increased in the favored spots, effort became necessary in 
order to assist nature to produce enough to supply the 
wants of the increasing population. 

The beginning of wealth was when the foresight of one 
man caused him to save what had formerly been thrown 
away. From that far off time until the present day, the 
creation and conservation of wealth has always been a 
triumph of judgment and of will power over instinct and 
desire. To continue at work after hunger is satisfied is 
an intellectual feat which assures us that the continuing 
of work under favorable conditions will create and pile 
up surplus, will enable us to enjoy rest at a time in the 
future when rest will be more needed, and the exercise of 
will to keep at work, which our judgment tells us is 
expedient. You know that no man can consume all that 
he can produce. 


The truth is that every man is born to be rich, and 
that those of us who are not, are not, because of some 
weakness of our own which we are unable or unwilling to 
curb or to overcome. 


Did you ever as a boy get up early and do your chores 
before breakfast, so that you could have the rest of the 
day to see the circus or go to the county fair? 

Your efforts to do your allotted task in a shorter time 
than usual in order that you might have hours or days 
that you could not otherwise have for pleasure or study 
are based on exactly the same principle as that involved 
in all surplus production or wealth accumulation. It is 
the efforts of individuals to work a little harder or a 
little longer and to produce more than they need for the 
consumption of a day, a month or a year in order that 
they may enjoy a later period for recreation or study, or 
work of a kind that they prefer—without being under 
the necessity of working every day for that day’s support. 

Remember that wealth is not mere production! A 
vast production that is totally consumed creates no 
wealth. You may produce ten times as much as another 
man produces, but if you consume all that you produce 
while he saves only a small surplus of what he produces, 
he is richer than you. Wealth is only what is left over 
after consumption, It is the surplus stored up, like the 
fat on the bear that enables him to live through the 
winter without other nourishment. 

It is time for our political and economic philosophers 
to recognize and to teach that it is impossible for wealth 
to be created dishonestly. The existence of capital is 
proof of the fact that. sometime, somewhere, somehow, 
someone worked more than he needed to work, created 
more than he could consume and with foresight saved it. 
There never was and never can be any wealth or capital 


~ What Did Poverty Ever Produce? | 


created except by work which is productive and creative. 
The possession of wealth, or capital, in the hands of any 
other man than those who created it is proof of the 
incapacity of the original creators to properly protect it, 
or care for it, or use it—and is proof that it has in com- 
pliance with that higher and fundamental law of use, 
passed into the hands of those, who can or at least have 
the courage to make more or better use of it. 


Labor, itself, has always obeyed this law of use. In 
primitive times the roving and. unattached individuals 
sought out and attached themselves to those chiefs, lead- 
ers or “bosses,” that were able to make use of them and 
to make better provision for them than they could make 
for themselves. Leadership, therefore, fell to the man 
who was the best fighter, the best hunter, the best herds- 
man, the best agriculturist—and in these days, to the 
man who is the best industrialist. The incompetents, 
even while protesting against their employers or leaders, 
have always sought to work for and put themselves 
under the direction of the abler and more resourceful 
individuals of the race. | 


In primitive times, the accumulation of surpluses, or 
of wealth, was more or less accidental and haphazard. 
It was always local. For it was impossible with the then 
means of transportation and communication to use the 
surplus, or wealth, that existed in any one part of the 
world for relief or development of any other part of the 
world. Yet every evidence that we now have of the 
civilization that existed in the dim past is due to the 
wealth that then existed in expressing its thoughts, its 
ideals and its aspirations, in the monuments, the images, 
the rock cut caves, the temples the walls, the canals, the 
pyramids, and other man-made products of the past. 


Before you commit yourself to a civilization based 
upon the absence of wealth—such as Communism where- 
in the State owns the wealth—you should take stock of 
the things that you most need, that you most use, that 
you most enjoy, and then consider that everything that 
we regard as indispensable in our lives—everything that 
is expressive of what we call civilization today—would 
not have been devised and never could have been made 
or done had it not been for the existence of great sur- 
pluses of great wealth. Hence the reason that even Rus- 
sian is sending to America, a wealthy land, for machinery 
and technical brains. | 

It is doubtful whether our American Colonies could 
have won their independence had it not been for the 
wealth accumulated by George Washington and Robert 
Morris. 

We would today be without railroads, steamships, au- 
tomobiles, airplanes, telephones, radios, telegraphs, elec- 
tric lights, pure water, steam-heat, talking machines, 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Novel Methods of Producing 
Large Patterns on 


Dobby Looms 


BY T. R. HART 


Associate Professor, Weaving, Designing, Textile School, 
N. C. State College. 


OVEL methods of producing large patterns on 
Niestty looms have been used, during the past two 
” or three years, by Textile students of North Car- 
olina State College to develop some beautiful fabrics 
which closely resemble jacquard effects. 

As this type of designing offers a wide and compara- 
tively new field to present-day designers, it is possible 
that a description of the unique methods by which these 
fabrics are produced from simple twills will prove of 
general interest to the readers of Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


The first step in producing fabrics of this type is to 
decide upon the base weave as that determining the 
number of harness that will be required to weave the 
pattern. For instance, if a twelve-harness twill is de- 
cided upon, then the pattern can be woven on 12 harness. 
As these fabrics are generally woven with rayon filling, 
filling plush weaves are used so as to take full adavntage 
of the rayon’s decorative qualities. The best results are 
obtained when a twill is selected which has a filling 
float of five or seven picks and then weaves plain 
throughout the rest of the repeat. 

Figure 1 shows a pattern which was developed from 
the 12-harness twill, shown at Figure 2, which weaves 
plain for seven picks and then floats the filling for five 
picks. 

After deciding upon the base weave to be used, the 
next step in producing these patterns is to develop the 
drawing-in draft. By referring to Figure 3, which shows 
the drawing-in draft for Figure 1, it will be seen that 
seven ends are drawn in straight on the first seven har- 


all 
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ness, then seven more ends are drawn in straight on 
harness two to eight, inclusive. This is continued until 
nine groups of seven ends have been drawn in, stepping 
up one harness shaft when beginning each group. Then 
the drawing-in draft is reversed for six groups of seven 
ends, stepping down one harness shaft when beginning 
each group. Following this the draft is again carried 
forward for three groups of seven ends, after which it is 
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Figure 1 


reversed again for six more groups of seven ends, which 


Causes the first and last ends to join correctly. 


In making these drawing-in drafts it is necessary to 
bear in mind that a part of the base twill is weaving 
plain, consequently the plain in the last end of the first 
group must weave different from the plain in the first 
end of the second group or two ends, lying side by side, 
and weaving alike at certain intervals will produce a 
“flat,” or cord effect, and thus detract from the pattern. 
For instance, the last end in the first group is drawn on 


the seventh harness, consequently the first end in the 


second group must be drawn on the second, fourth or 
some other even harness in order to prevent adjoining 
ends from weaving alike in the plain section. If only 
six ends were used in each. group and the last end of 
the first group was drawn on the sixth harness, then the 
first end of the second group would have to be drawn 
on the third, fifth or some other odd harness. 


Another method of making drawing-in drafts of this. 


igure 3 


type is to begin and end with a straight draw, using 
every end in the base weave. For instance, if a straight 
draw was added at the beginning and end of Figure 3 
twenty more ends would be added to the pattern and 
its appearance would be changed considerably. 

Other effective drawing-in drafts are made by varying 
the number of ends in each group at irregular intervals, 
by varying the number of harness stepped up when 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Only Half the Time _ 
to Tie in an End 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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Roy Card Grinders keep your cards in 


good condition at all times. The result 
is constantly transferred to the stock. 
It is a proven production economy to 
have good cards by means of Roy Card 
Grinders. 


Grinders reconditioned promptly and 
trued within the closest tolerances. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Of Interest to 
Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted 


and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 to Howard Bros. 
its Card 


Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Clothing foundation. 


Mass.; covering 


Claims for this foundation: 7 


1—It resists stretching while in use so that when 


once on the card properly installed, it stays 
“put.” 


2.—It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any 
other foundation of similar manufacture. 


3.—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to 
its make-up. 


Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN 
MILLS. Can your card clothing manufacturer 
make this statement? 


Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service 
Shop in the South. Full lines of stock are carried 


Flats and licker- 


on hand for immediate shipment. 
ins on hand for loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Factors Affecting Cotton 
Decline 


“In view of the decline of practically eleven dollars 
per bale that has taken place in the last week, the cotton 
student, or the average trader for that matter, has every 
reason to inquire what it is all about,” says C. T. Revere, 
of Munds, Winslow & Potter. 


“Several influences have contributed to bring about 
this radical recession in prices. Primarily, the impulse 
came from the surprise report of the bureau last Thurs- 
day, when it placed the probable yield at 11,311,000 
bales, compared with 11,306,000 in August. The ma- 
jority of the trade had their expectations keyed up to a 
substantial reduction. In some respects it seems to us 
that these anticipations were justified. In the first place, 
the weather throughout August was as nearly ideal for 
weevil propagation and the spread of weevil infestation 
as at any time since this ubiquitous pest invaded the 
cotton belt of the United States. Barring the moderate 
check that occurred along in July, the progress of the boll 
weevil was unimpeded from Louisiana eastward. In the 
latter part of August and early September, heavy and 
damaging rains visited Alabama and Mississippi. . After 
the first of September, tremendous.downpours occurred 
in some of the best black land producing districts of 
Texas. 


“On the other hand, it might be just as well to assume, 
or admit, that the Crop Reporting Board decided that it 
had made a super-allowance for weevil damage in its 
August report. If this is the case, it certainly took a 
long chance, for if normal weather had prevailed, with 
average advance of the weevil, we might have had a ma- 
terial increase in the forecast. | 


“Tt is a question in our minds whether the rains that 
have fallen in Texas in the last three weeks have been of 
unmixed benefit. In some important districts they were 
decidedly damaging. Moreover, we are inclined to think 
that the board was extremely conservative in its allow- 
ance for acreage abandonment. There have been seasons 
far better than this, when a normal abandonment was 
estimated, and we can see no reason why the same allow- 
ance was not made this year. 


“We make these statements in no spirit of carping crit- 
icism. This has been an extraordinarily difficult season 
for forecasting the cotton yield. Consequently, any items 
that the bureau statisticians might wish to seize upon in 
order to justify their estimate are welcomed in this diffi- 
cult and fascinating game of figuring out the probable 
crop. At any rate, the disappointing forecast has caused 
a widespread rout of ten-cent bulls, eleven-cent bulls, and 
twelve-cent bulls. Now that we have had a decline of 
more than two cents per pound, these bovine terrors have 
doffed their horns and grown claws that would do credit 
to a silver-tip grizzly. On all sides there is talk of a 
yield of 12,000,000 bales, disappointing goods business— 
and this in the face of the splendid August showing re- 
ported by the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York——-and comment on the huge “hedge sales,”’ 
although there is not much doubt that a large percentage 
of the offerings on the decline, and particularly around 
recent lows, have consisted of speculative liquidation. 

“Another influence that has made its appearance this 
week has been the Maine elections and the barometric 
political interpretation. placed..upon..them. Just how 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Cotton Spindles More Active 


Washington, Sept. 20.—An upturn in the cotton spin- 
ning industry was shown in the Census Bureau’s monthly 
activity report recording for August an increase of 50 
per cent in the number of spindle hours as compared with 
July. 

The industry was working at 72.4 per cent of capacity, 
on a single shift basis, as compared with 51.7 per cent in 
July. The later was the lowest point reached since the 
beginning of compilation of the reports more than ten 
years ago. 

There was an increase of 1,436,716,689, or 47 per 
cent, in spindle hours in the cotton-growing States mills. 
The increase in activity was larger in the New England 
States, which showed a gain of 399,587,258 spindle hours, 
or 77 per cent increase. 

Spinning spindles in place August 31 totalled 31,643,- 
898 which 22,022,490 were active at some time during 
the month, with the average, on a single shift basis, 
being 22,986,024 compared with 31,708,510; 19,758,252 
and 16,390,587 for July this year and 32,611,022; 25,- 
622,526 and 26,672,194 for August last year. 

Active spindle hours for August totalled 3,539,006,107, 
or an average of 175 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 3,659,198,582 and 115 for July this year and 6,- 
192,750,076 and 190 for August last year. 

Statistics for cotton-growing States follow: 

Spinning spindles in ‘place August 31 totalled 19,105,- 
052, of which 16,227,232 were active at some time dur- 
ing the month, compared with 19,137,558 and 15,220,742 
in July this year and 19,108,126 and 16,690,570 in Au- 
gust last year. 

Active spindle hours for August total 4,502,973,915, 
or an average of 175 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 3,066;258,226 and 160 for July this year and 
4,609,356,650 and 241 for August last year. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place by States follow: Alabama, 475,462,865 and 255; 
Georgia, 755,299,080 and 288; Mississippi, 38,769,554 
and 179; North Carolina, 1,247,779,366 and 203; South 
Carolina, 1,578,987,676 and 177; Tennessee, 175,212,900: 
and 295; Texas, 47,385,122 and 168; Virginia, 128,835,- 
256 and 190. 


Cotton Consumption Higher 


The increase in activity in the textile industry in Au- 
gust was disclosed in figures by the United States Census 
Bureau, placing cotton consumption for the month at 
402,601 bales against 278,656 bales in July, the highest 
total reached since last March, and less than 23,000 bales 
under the August, 1931, consumption of 425,030 bales. 

Increased consumption was reflected in greater spindle 
activity, the bureau reported, 22,022,490 spindles being 
active during the month against 19,758,252 in July, and 
25,630,136 in August of last year. 

Continuation of cotton exports at a high level was 
shown by the figures, 452,154 bales being shipped abroad 
against 449,476 bales in July, a total more than double 
that of August, 1931, when only 211,030 bales were ex- 
ported. Imports continued at a low level, only 7,223 
bales against 8.264 bales. the preceding month, and 
7,236 bales a year ago. 

Heavy increases in cotton consumption in all manu- 
lacturing areas were reported by the bureau, the cotton- 
growing States consuming 338,170 bales against 239,186 
bales in July, or within approximately 3,500 bales of 
last year’s consumption of 341,765 bales; New England 
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consuming 53,458 bales against 32,608 bales the preced- 
ing month, and 67,395 bales last year, and all other 
States using 10,973 bales against 6,862 bales in July and 
15,870 bales last August. 


Included in the month’s consumption, it was announc- 
ed, were 6,230 bales of Egyptian cotton against 6,079 
bales in July; 3,169 bales of other foreign against 2,352 
bales, and 1,622 bales of American-Egyptian against 803 
bales. 


Stocks of cotton on August 31 included 1,090,421 bales 
in consuming establishments against 1,218,863 bales at 
the close of July, and 6,547,563 bales in public storage 
and at compresses against 6,703,453 bales. Stocks in 
consumings’ hands included 33,713 bales of Egyptian 
against 32,110 bales in July, 20,997 bales other foreign 
aganst 221742 bales, and 6,194 bales American-Egyptian 
against 5,717 bales, while there were in storage and at 
compresses 33,134 bales of Egyptian against 35,875 bales, 
5,610 bales other foreign against 6,551 bales, and 9,843 
bales American-Egyptian against 10,815 bales. 

The linter report, not included above, showed con- 
sumption for August of 47,620 bales against 37,210 bales 
in July, and 61,807 bales in August, 1931, and stocks at 
the end of the month of 282,747 bales in consuming 
establishments against 301,689 bales July 31 and 56,276 
bales in storage and at compresses against 53,082 bales. 


National Association To Meet 


Boston, Mass.—Archibald B. Roosevelt, secretary of 
the National Economy League, Victor M. Cutter, presi- 
dent of the United Fruit Company, Prof. Melvin T. 
Copeland, of Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, and Carl P. Bennett; chairman of the banking and 
industrial committee of the First Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, will be speakers at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers at the Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, Thursday, September 29. 

Discussions of national problems as they affect the 
cotton industry will feature the program of the day. Fol- 
lowing the election of officers and presentation of reports 
at the business session opening at 11 a. m., Mr. Roosevelt 
will tell of the activities of the Nattional Economy 
League. Mr. Roosevelt, who is a son of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, will discuss the efforts being made by the 
League to prevent extravagance and waste of national 
funds by Congress. 

“Taxes, the State and Local Problem”’ is the topic se- 
lected by Victor M. Cutter, an outstanding business ex- 
ecutive known primarily for his success in directing the 
affairs of the United Fruit Company. Both speakers 
will be introduced by President Irving Southworth. _ 

Carl P. Dennett will outline the accomplishments to 
date and the purposes of the “Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation” when presented to the gathering at the 
afternoon session by the presiding officer, Russell H. 
Leonard, treasurer of Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Following this address Dr. Copeland, professor 
of marketing at the Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration, will give his views on the “Merchandising of 
Cotton.” His remarks will be based on the findings made 
in his investigation of the market of cotton textiles which 
he has conducted during the past year for The Textile 
Foundation, an organization created to conduct research 
work in the textile industry. 

The newly elected president will be toastmaster at the 
annual dinner in the evening and the speakers will be 
announced later. : 
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Tensile Strength and Elongation 
of Rayon 


HE following report’ was compiled by the Rayon 

Sub-Committee of the American Association of 

Textile Chemists and Colorists: 

The effect of varying tensions during rayon fabric 
manufacturing operations on the uniformity of the fin- 
ished product is so generally recognized throughout the 
industry that the subject need not be elaborated upon in 
this report. However, the committee wishes to take this 
opportunity to stress the value of tensile and elongation 
determinations, particularly the wet elongation figures, 
as a tool of value in isolating the cause of lack of uni- 
formity in finished manufactured fabrics. 

SINGLE STRAND Test BELTS 

Whereas multiple strand tests will, of course, show 
differences from unit to unit the value of these (multiple 
strand) tests are very limited when compared with the 
information that may. be obtained by the single strand 
tests. Differences within individual units that pass un- 
noticed when the units are tested by the multiple method 
are readily detected and clearly proven by the single 
strand test. Individual faulty yarns found in manufac- 
tured fabrics, warps, etc., can be examined and compared 
with normal yarns from the same fabric by the single 
strand method of yarn examination. The above items 
have been enumerated here by the committee with the 
thought that the value and scope of our tests given. below 
may thereby be enlarged. 

Wet Tests Most TrustworTtTHy 

Many mills do not avail themselves of the knowledge 
that may be derived from tensile and elongation exam- 
inations because they cannot, or believe they cannot, 
afford the expense of a constant humidity room. For 
such mills, we recommend the wet method of testing 
which is accurate within the limits of the machines avail- 
able, under all humidity conditions. The lack of a con- 
stant humidity room should not prevent any mill from 
enjoying the benefits to be derived from properly made 
tensile and elongation determinations. 

Even to mills possessing constant humidity rooms we 
recommend unqualifiedly close adherence to wet tensile 
determinations, partly because we have found the wet 
strength of rayon is in our opinion much more important 
than the dry strength. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING Wet TENSILES AND ELOon- 
GATIONS OF RAYON 

The method of determining the dry tensile strength 
and elongation of rayon is with certain obvious modifica- 
tions, so similar to the method of determining the wet 
tensiles and elongations of rayon and is so unreliable 
when “standard atmosphere” conditions cannot be main- 
tained that the dry tests will not be discussed in detail 
here. | 

The method of wetting samples for the wet test has 
been the subject of so much discussion and controversy 
that the committee feels a discussion of the subject is 
necessary here. ‘Three distinct methods are in use to- 
day: 

(1) Place dry yarn in machine, wet one spot with 
camel’s hair brush, release tension. 

(2) Place dry yarn in machine, wet entire length of 
yarn, release tension. : 
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(3) Emerse yarn in water, place in machine, release 
tension. 

The first method described aboye is a less drastic test 
than the other two, as only one small spot in the entire 


eighteen inches is subjected to the test. Obviously, weak 


spots in yarn otherwise normal will not be readily de- 
tected by this method. : 

The exponents of the second method described above, 
claim that this method measures the total wet elongation 
and is therefore correct. We feel that the figure obtained 
by the second method is a resultant of two elongations. 
First, the elongation due to the swelling effect of water 
on rayon; second, the elongation caused by the applica- 
tion of tension to the wet yarn. 

We feel that the third method, whereby the previously 
wet yarn is placed in the machine, in the usual manner, 
after which tension is applied, is the correct way to ob- 
tain wet elongation figures comparable in every way with 
the figures obtained when yarn is tested dry and figures 
that represent, as we feel they should represent, the 
elongation caused by the application of tension to wet 
rayon. 3 
DeTaIts oF METHOD or DETERMINING TENSILES AND 

ELONGATIONS OF RAYON 


In the interests of unifarmity (from plant to plant) 
and accuracy, we recommend adherence to the following 
details: 

(1) Type of Machine 

Single strand machine operated by the “dead weight in 
oil” principle, by motor or hydraulic pressure. 
(2) Distance between Jaws 

Eighteen inches. 

(3) Placing Yarn in Machine—Retention of Twist 

Care should be used that the twist present in the yarn 
as received is not changed in any way while the yarn is 
being wet or placed in the machine. If the yarn is re- 
ceived on a spool, cone, pirn, or other similar “put up” 
the yarn should be removed from the package by rotating 
the package on its own axis rather than by drawing the 
yarn over one end of the package. Twist can be retained 
during the wetting operation by removing yarn from the 
spool, cone, or other device on which it is received, in the 
form of a loop, both ends of which are held while the 
yarn is “wet out” in a suitable container. In the case 
of highly twisted yarns, that tend to kink, a large shallow 
dish, such as a wash basin, can advantageously be util- 
ized. 

(4) Method of Applying Tension to Yarn 

Tension is applied by hand—the tension being just 
sufficient to take up any slack that may be in the yarn. 
In the case of 150 denier rayon, apply less than two 
grams total tension. The use of weights for the applica- 
tion of uniform tension is recommended when the accu- 
racy of the work is open to question—for example, in 
legal work. 

(5) Speed of Movable Jaws 

Twelve inches per minute. 


(6) Number of Determinations Necessary to Obtain 
Fair Average 
Ten. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Novel Methods of Producing Large 


Patterns on Dobby Looms 
(Continued from Page 4) 
changing from one group to another and by reversing the 
drafts at various intervals. 

The chain plans for patterns of this type are devel- 
oped in the same manner as the drawing-in drafts. The 
chain plan for Figure 1, which is shown at Figure 4, 
will be used as an illustration. Thus, by again referring 
to Figure 3, it will be noticed that the first group of 
seven ends are drawn in on harness one to seven, inclu- 
sive, so the first seven picks in the base weave will be the 
first seven picks in Figure 4. The second group of ends 
are drawn in on harness two to eight, inclusive, so the 
second group in the chain plan, or picks eight to fourteen, 
inclusive, will be the second through the eighth pick in 
the base weave. By following the drawing-in draft in 
the manner just described, the chain plan can be built 
up until it repeats on the same number of picks as there 
are ends in the draft. In order to make this perfectly 
clear I have indicated each group. of picks in the chain 
plan at Figure 4. 


Figure 5 was made on the principle previously de- 
434 

scribed from the 12-harness twill. 

pattern it will be noticed that one figure is square while 

the other is oblong. This was accomplished by elimi- 


In this 


Figure 5 


nating a certain number of picks from the beginning and 
end of the chain plan. Thus this pattern repeats on 98 
ends and 54 picks. It may be of interest to note that 
this fabric was very popular with the young ladies who 
participated in the style show conducted last spring by 
the Textile School in co-operation with the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of five North Carolina colleges. 

The fabrics illustrated here were woven from 60/2 
colored warp yarn and 150 denier white rayon filling, 
two ends being drawn through each dent of a number 
32 reed. 

Designs of this type when developed in suitable shades, 
such as light blue, lavender, pink and light green, pro- 
duce excellent patterns for dresses especially is rayon fill- 
ing is used to embellish them. In addition to producing 
large patterns on dobby looms, this method also provides 
an economical way of producing fancy colored fabrics 
for no elaborate scheme of coloring is necessary. Since 
there are hundreds of twill weaves, repeating or twenty- 
five ends or less, the number of patterns which can be 
produced on this system is practically unlimited. By 
using coarse yarns it is also possible to develop excellent 


patterns for suitings and sportswear from this system of 
designing. | 
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TOMMY LANDS JOB 


ERMACO Tommy landed lots of 
jobs, not only because he was so 
handsome and neat, but because he 
worked hard. Sometimes his ap- 
pearance went against him. People 
Said: 

“Yes, he looks nice, but we can’t 


fellow. . .” 


But the moment uamaiey got a job, things hap- 
pened: He would clean roving bobbins and 
rework the waste, put bobbins in one box and 
waste in another—all in a split fraction of the 
time spinners used to take. They welcomed him 
with delight—they now had time to clean 
frames, keep ends up, and 
all that sort of thing. 


One day, a Big Boss who 
didn’t quite understand all 
this, decided to find out 
just what Tommy was do- 
ing. Much to his surprise 
he found that Termaco 
Tommy was not only cleaning bobbins for less 
than ever before, but that all cutting of waste 
and bobbins had stopped, roving waste reduced 
by half, spinners doing more and better work, 
and his mill cleaner without waste scattered all 
over. 


‘‘Well, sir,” said the Boss to 
himself, “‘that’s one on me. 
I thought that fellow was a 
luxury, but darned if he 
isn’t one of the best invest- 
ments I ever made!” 
And he walked away with a 
smile on his lips and joy in 
his heart, all because one 
sail machine had made such a wholesome 
change in his spinning room and in his profits. 
MORAL: Termaco Tommy is ready to work 
for your mill, too—and wants every mill exec- 
utive to write for details he has on file regard- 
ing what he has done for other mills. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO-INC 
CHARLOT T 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for 
N.Y. N.J., Pa., New England States and Canada. 


Geo, Thomas & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England 
Agents for Great Britain and Continental Europe. 


afford to support such a well-dressed 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


C. E. Davis has succeeded J. B. Knight as superin- 
tendent of the Enterprise Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala. 


W. B. Banfield, of Conneaut, Ohio, will be manager 
of the Conneaut Winding Company, which is’ being 
moved to Gastonia, N. C. 


E. B. Brannon, from Athens, Ga., has become overseer 
of spooling, warping, winding and slashing at the Pomona 
_ Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


E. E. Gantt, overseer of cloth room for the past eight 
years at Ora Mill Company, Shelby, N. C., has accepted 
the position of cloth room overseer at the ‘Aragon plant 
of Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C. 


John Price has severed his connection with the Nor- 
lander Machine Company and is now operating the Price 
Spindle & Flyer Co., of Spartanburg, S. C. 

Mr. Price has had over 30 years’ experience in all 
kinds of spindle and flyer work, and is well known among 
the mills. 


Ralph Weschler, treasurer of the National Oil Prod- - 


ucts Company, of Harrison, N. J., sailed last -week for 
Europe on the S. S. Albert Ballin. He will make his 
headquarters for the next two months in the company’s 
branch office at Hamburg, Germany, visiting in the in- 
terim France and England in surveying the market for 
raw materials and promoting the marketing facilities to 
meet European demands for his company’s products. 

On the itinerary of Mr. Weschler will also be a visit 
to NOPCO’S Research Laboratory located at Heidelberg, 
Germany, where continual research and experimentation 
is being conducted in the interests of oils used in the 
textile and leather industries. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN J. GEORGE 


John J. George, of Cherryville, N. C., and formerly an 
official of the Melville Mills of that place, died last Fri- 
day from injuries received when the car in which he was 
riding was struck by a train. The accident occurred near 
Kings Mountain. 


Mr. George, who was 60 years of age, was active in 


business and political affairs in his community over a 
long period of years and was well known in the textile 
industry. He is survived by his wife and several chil- 
dren. 2 


I. HECKENBLEICKNER 


I. Heckenbleickner, 47, prominent chemical engineer 
of Charlotte and business man, president of the Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories and vice-president of the Chemi- 
cal Construction Company, died last Thursday in a hos- 
pital at Butler, Pa. 

Mr. Heckenbleickner made a business trip to the 
Northeast and suffered an attack of appendicitis last 
Wednesday while in Butler. He was hurried to the hos- 
pital for an emergency operation, but his condition be- 
came gradually worse. 

Mr. Heckenbleickner came here from Innsbruck, Aus- 
tria, in 1911, having been induced to come to America 
by the late James B. Duke when the latter secured cer- 
tain chemical processes. Mr. Heckenbleickner organized 
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the Chemical Construction Company in 1915 and had 
been its active head since then. He was regarded as one 
of the country’s foremost electro-chemical and chemical 
engineers. He was the inventor of several processes in 
the chemical field. 


He is survived by his wife, two sons, I. Heckenbleick- 
ner and Herbert Heckenbleickner; a daughter, Miss 


‘Madeline Heckenbleickner, and a brother, Lewis Heck- 


enbleickner, of New York City. 


EDWIN HADLEY 


_ Edwin Hadley, well known yarn man of Charlotte, 
died suddenly from a heart attack at his home last Sat- 
urday. He had been in his usual health until stricken. 

Mr. Hadley had for some years been Southern manager 
of Waterman, Courier & Co., cotton yarn merchants of 
Boston, making headquarters in Charlotte. He had trav- 
eled extensively the mill territory and was widely known 
in the trade. He was 60 years old and is survived by 
his widow and six children. Funeral services were held 
in Charlotte. | 


Program of the Eastern Carolina Meeting 


The following is the program for the meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile As- 


‘sociation at Henderson, N. C., on October 7th, 10 a. m.: 


Invocation—Rev. D. E. Earnhardt. 

Address of Welcome—J. H. Bunn. 

Response—-T. W. Mullen. 

Talk on “Accident Prevention in Cotton Mills’”—By 
speaker to be selected. : 

Open discussions on methods of preventing accidents 
in mills. 

Carding discussion, led by M. R. Vick. 

1. Ifa mill is making 20s yarn with a card sliver of 
56 Gr., a card draft of 100 and a doffer speed of 11, 
what is the’ best 
method of increasing production on cards 20 per cent 
without hampering the running qualities of the work? 

2. What benefits are derived from changing drawing 
frame gears from 8 to 12 pitch? 

Spinning discussion, led by D. F. Lanier. 

1. Discussion on new long draft spinning, also long 
draft applied to old frames. | 

2. What is the best method of increasing the draft 
on regular spinning and what is the maximum, practical, 
draft on 14 to 20 yarn made from l-inch Carolina cotton, 
single or double roving? 

The meeting will be held at the Parrish House at 
North Henderson, near Henderson Cotton Mills. 


Lower Freight Rates On Cotton 


Further reduction in freight rates on cotton are com- 
ing, according to Carl R. Cunningham, of the Traffic 
Department, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who writes as follows: 

“I note the article in your paper quoting Mr. Porter, 
of the North Carolina Co-ops, to the effect that reduc- 
tion in rates on cotton which will be effective September 
6th, as result of our efforts will approximate $50,000, 
and assume this has reference to rates from the South- 
west which reflect a reduction of approximately 50 per 
cent on lots of 100 bales or more from Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Missouri, as compared with rates in 
effect prior to June 15th, 1931. 

‘The rates from Texas have likewise been reduced 20 
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per cent and the railroads estimate their loss in revenue 
account of these revisions, at more than one million dol- 
lars. 

“In co-operation with the Atlantic Cotton Association, 
we have prevailed on the railroads in the Southeast to 
likewise reduce very substantially their local and joint 
rates, and in response to our offer to divert this short 
haul traffic from the trucks to the rails, substantial re- 
ductions for intrastate hauls were made effective August 
18th; however, still further reductions are in prospect to 
those mills who want their cotton to reach them in un- 
compressed form, in that pressure having been brought 
upon the rail lines by exporters at the Atlantic ports to 
absorb the cost of compression in their rates to the ports, 
we demanded that the same relative concessions be made 
to interior Southern mill points, in the nature of reduced 
rates on uncompressed cotton. Our views have been met 


.so far by the Southern Railway and its affiliated short 


lines, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, Columbia, Newberry & Laurens Railroad, 
Charleston & Western Carolina Railway, and the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway, except that the A. C. L., C. N. 
& L. and C. & W. C. rates are to be limited only to single 
or joint hauls for those lines, whereas, the other carriers 
announced their purpose to apply the new rates for single 
or joint hauds with any other line. The reductions range 
from 5 cents per bale for 100 miles to 60 cents per bale 
for 420 miles and are expected to be made effective within 
the near future. No doubt this information will be of 
interest to your readers,” 


Edwin Hadley 


Edwin Hadley, whose sudden death, last Friday, was 
apparently noted as that of just another citizen, had 
lived in Charlotte for the past eight years, and so closely 
was he identified with “the trade,” that only a few of 
the citizens of the town knew that such a man moved 
among them. And yet, Mr. Hadley was one of the most 
active of Charlotte commercial factors. He established 
himself here as Southern representative of the William 
Whitman Company, a noted textile house in the East, 
later of identity with the Waterman Currier Company, 
distributors for Southern cotton yarns. Mr. Hadley had 
distinction of having been Dan Sully’s partner in the 
cotton boom days of 1903-04, through which association 
he was brought into contact with the chief factors in the 
yarn industry. Mr. Hadley was not a mingler with the 
crowds, but he had been resident of Charlotte for only a 
few months when he developed into one of this section’s 
most active press agents, sending word back to his New 
England friends that Charlotte was the best town in 


North Carolina, and North Carolina the best State in 


the Union. It was largely through his instrumentality 
that a number of manufacturing plants were brought to 


- this section. While Mr. Hadley was among: our least 


known residents, he was at the same time one of the most 
active promoters of industry for Charlotte and surround- 
ing section.—Charlotte Observer. 


Demand for Textile School Graduates 


With renewed activity in the textile industry, there 
has been an increasing demand for the graduates of 
North Carolina State College Textile School. 

Of the twenty-six graduates from the Textile School 
in June, twenty-two have accepted positions in textile 
work. Eighteen of the twenty-two will stay in North 
Carolina, while four will be in other States. 
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The Proper Ring Traveler 
For Every Textile Need... 


SPINNING OR TWISTING 
UNDER THIS SEAL 


Visit Our Booth 433-434 
Annex 
At The Tenth 


Southern Textile Exposition 


At Greenville, South Carolina 
October 17th to 22nd, 1932 


Where you may learn more of the Universal Stand- 
ard Travelers and the patented features of the 
Bowen Patented Bevel Edge and the Bowen Pat- 
ented Offset Ring Travelers, also other develop- 
ments of interest to the textile industry. 


Our Mr. William P. Vaughan and Mr. Oliver B. 
Land will be in attendance 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER 
President 


Amos M. Bowen 
Treasurer 


Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND | Carl W. Smith 

MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. H. Gilligan 

SOUTHERN Wm. P. Vaughan 
Oliver B. Land 
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Southern Mills Continue to Show 
Increased Activity 


WInstTon-SatEM, N. C.—The Arista Mills Company 
are having the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. overhaul their 
spinning with the ‘Guillet overhauling system. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Company are installing ten Model 102 Foster Cone 


‘Winders in their Chattanooga plant. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The Riverside and Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills have purchased the Guillet overhauding system, 
sold and serviced by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of gray goods, sheeting and to- 
bacco cloth, is operating on a full time schedule in the 
day time with this shift getting 55 hours a week. . One- 
half of the mill is being operated at night also. One 
thousand persons are on the pay roll. 


Arttncton, S. C.—The Appalache plant of the Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Company is on a full-time schedule. All 
machinery is being operated. Plain white cloth is being 
manufactured. 


SLATER, S. C.—The Slater Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of rayon and cotton cloth, is operating on 
a day and night shift of fifty-five hours a week each. 
The day operatives work ten hours and the night opera- 
tives eleven hours each day. This schedule has been in 
effect several weeks. 


GREENVILLE, C.—-The Southern Worsted Corpora- 
tion, located at Mintor, began full time operations of 55 
hours a week, ten hours a day, the week of September 6. 
Some of the spinning and carding departments are oper- 
ating at night as well as in the daytime. | 

Until this schedule was put into effect, the mill had 
been on a varied schedule for some time, about two to 
three days each week. The mill manufactures men’s 
wear worsteds. John H. Bateman, general manager, is 
on a trip to Europe. He is expected to return to his 
duties here about September 15. 


Crover,: S$. C.—The Hampton Spinning Company re- 
cently rented the Guillet overhauling system for lining 
and leveling their spinning and fly frames, which is ser- 
viced and sold by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Spartan Mills are operating 
on a 55-hour a week schedule, daytime only, in their . 
sheeting mill No. 1. This new schedule became effective 
the past week. Mull No. 2 is operating on a full-time 
schedule, using both day and night shifts 55 hours on 
each shift. This plant is manufacturing print cloth.. 
This schedule became effective about two weeks ago with 
practically all of the plant. W. J. Britton will celebrate 
his thirty-fifth year as superintendent in January. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—The American Spinning Company 
is operating the cotton mill on a full time schedule, day 
shift only, fifty-five hours a week. The yarn mill is 
being operated about four days each week, this schedule 
having been in effect for the past two weeks. Night 
work was discontinued here last April. The cotton mill 
is manufacturing 80-square material. Forty-eight of the 
sixty-inch looms are idle at the present. Approximately 


600 operatives are on the pay roll of this company at the 
present. 


Rock Hirt, S. C.—At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Industrial Cotton Mills Company, Inc., in. Rich- 
mond, September 13th, a dividend of 134 per cent was 
authorized to be paid on the outstanding preferred stock 
on November Ist to stockholders of record October 20, 
1932, and also on February 1, 1933, a 134 per cent divi- 
dend to be paid on the outstanding preferred stock to 


stockholders of record January 20, 1933. 


Bemis, TENN.—Efifective this week, the Bemis Cotton 
Mills Company resumed production on a full time sched- 
ule and with a wage scale comparable to that maintained 
before the depression, it is said in an announcement by 
Fred J. Young, general manager. The company has 
received $250,000 in orders by Eastern mills and has 
been given assurance of other large orders. For several 
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months, the plant has been operated on a half-day sched- 
ule five days of the week. The new schedule calls for 
five full days and a half day. The plant employs 1,100. 


-Monror, N. C.—The Manetta Mills recently booked 
orders for 100,000 bedspreads and 40,000 blankets. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The Appleton Company is operat- 
ing the weaving mill fifty-five hours a week on a day 
schedule, and the finishing plant day and night, the latter 
being operated sixty. hours. Flannel, unbleached and 
bleached, and colored flannels are manufactured. 

The work of replacing the mill’s boilers, two in num- 
ber, is expected to be completed by the middle of. No- 
vember. This repair work represents an expenditure of 
approximately $75,000. Other recent repairs were made 
on the plant, including a new roof, etc., which repre- 
sented an expenditure of approximately $100,000. 


- ARKwricut, S. C.—The Arkwright Mills are now on a 
full time day and night schedule. Ten hours a day and 


_ eleven hours at night is the schedule in effect. The full 


day schedule has been in effect for about a month, and 
the night schedule was begun about siv weeks ago on 
part time, the full time schedule at night becoming ef- 
fective about two weeks ago. Heavy sheeting is being 
manufactured. W. W. Becknell is superintendent. 


GREENVILLE, 5. C.—The Southern Pile Fabric Com- 
pany has been on a full time day schedule of five and 
one-half days a week, ten hours a day, for the past two 
or three weeks: The company operates on an average of 
four nights each week and sometimes five. The company 
is operating against orders. 
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Tupeto, Miss.—For the first time in two years the 
Tupelo Garment Company has begun a schedule of full 
time operations and has announced plans for overtime 
operations. Large orders for shirts have been received. 
The past week a contract for 93,000 dozen shirts was 
received. 


Union, S. C.—The Union-Buffalo Mills, Inc., Union 
Mill, is operating fifty-five hours a week, according to 
an announcement made by J. D. Jones. This schedule 
has been in effect about four weeks. Print cloth, broad- 
cloth and pajama checks are being manufactured. J. D. 
Jones is general superintendent of these mills and the 
Buffalo Mill and Fairmont plant. The Buffalo Mill at 
Buffalo is operating on a fifty-five-hour a week schedule, 


manufacturing narrow sheeting. This schedule has been 


effective for about ten weeks, and the Fairmont plant of 
these mills at Fairmont, S. C., is operating fifty-five 


‘hours a week on a day schedule and fifty hours a week 


on a night schedule. This plant manufactures narrow 
prints. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The Riverside and Dan River Cot- 


‘ton Mills began an extended working schedule Monday. 


Notices were posted notifying the workers that certain 
departments will work until 9 o'clock at night. The 
night schedule is necessitated in order to fill orders for 
urgent delivery, it is said. The plants until several: weeks 
ago had operated for several weeks on a four-day-week 
schedule. However, with increased production necessary, 
the plant went back on the full-week basis in short order 
and since have been gradually increasing operations until 
now the necessity to work at night. 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Wrap Your Product in Cotton! 


You will be interested in the following specially prepared 
fabrics equally adaptable for roll or bale goods: 


Style 8225 to replace 7 oz. or 8 oz. burlap. 
Style 8226 to replace 10 oz. burlap. 


You will be pleased.—Your customers will be pleased. 


| You can obtain samples and complete information 
by writing or telephoning 


CALLAWAY MILLS, Inc. 


345 Madison Avenue MURRAY HILL 2-7800 New York 
Representatives 
BOSTON CHICAGO AKRON ATLANTA 
110 Summer Street 323 So. Franktin St. 1002 Second National Building 1308 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
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The Importance of the Consumer 


Manufacturers of all commodities are, today, 
deeply interested in the attitude and actions of 
the consumers of their products. 

If the consumers enter the market the down- 
ward reaction of the stock market and the slump 
in the price of cotton, wheat and other com- 
modities will cease to be causes of worry be- 
cause increased buying by consumers will mean 
that manufacturers and labor will be well em- 
ployed. 

The Graybar Electric Company recently 
made a study based upon 1,100 of their own 
employees, scattered over the United States, and 
multiplied the actual reports so as to fairly rep- 
resent the 18,000,000 families now in the United 
States. 

On the basis of their investigation the Gray- 
bar Electric Company says that a consumer de- 
mand for $40,000,000,000 of personal and 
household merchandise lies dormant under the 
market and would be translated into active or- 
ders if purchasing power of the country at large 
could be expanded and stabilized. 

Largest prospective expenditures of these 
families, according to the estimate of Graybar 
statisticians, were shown in the field of general 
housing needs, approximately one-half of the 
total of pent-up demand being represented in 
this category. Second in deferred demand were 
automobiles, with indicated demand approxi- 
mating three times the 1931 purchasing rate. 

In analyzing the market for non-electrical 
equipment the survey showed the need for fur- 
niture ranking first in the list of prospective pur- 
chases, with rugs and floor covering taking sec- 
ond place in the intention to buy. 

In connection with the questionnaire on cloth- 
ing, estimated purchase of women’s apparel 
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showed an appreciable pent-up demand over 
that for men’s requirements, the analysis evi- 
dencing a probable purchasing value of the for- 
mer in excess of $1,450.000,000. 


After reading the Graybar report in New 
York City Monday afternoon, the editor of this 
journal visited many of the leading New York 
department stores and found them crowded 
with buyers. 


In the New York World Telegram of Monday 
afternoon appeared the following: 


Crowds of shoppers on Saturday brought a sharp in- 
crease in business to many department stores and spe- 
cialty shops, and the revival of retail sales was reflected 
today in replacement orders among factories and whole- 
salers. 

Some stores reported their sales considerably ahead of 
those a year ago, and regarded the business day as one 
of the best in the last two years. 

The buying, apparently, was general, virtually all lines 


of merchandise being in demand, and the stores feeling 


the effect were those carrying all grades of goods. 

Some had not anticipated the upturn, and today were 
placing orders for immediate delivery of replacement 
stock; others had hoped for the increase, but had not 
foreseen that it would be of so considerable an extent. 

In some instances stocks were conceded to have been 
held at a low point, and the healthy demand, it was said 
today, will be shown in orders for immediate shipments 
from factories and warehouses. 

The buying trend, it was said, will have its effect not 
only upon the retailers but upon manufacturers as well, 
and eventually upon factory employees. 

At Wanamaker’s it was reported today that business 
“went ahead all along the line, ahead of last year in 
dollars.”” The day, it was said, “‘was very satisfying.” 

Gimbels and Saks Fifth Avenue store reported “ 
unusually good Saturday, with a marked buying tendency 
in evidence.” “People seemed in the mood to buy,” the 
stores found. 

Stern Brothers said they “had a nice increase over the 
same time last year.” 

Abraham & Straus reported a good business and added 
that business in general in the last few weeks had been 
excellent. 

I. Miller & Sons had to cope with so many customers 
it did not know what to do with them. 

‘In the Thirty-fourth street store we had to hold them 
back at the door because we didn’t have any more seats,” 
it was said today. ‘The business compares well with the 
best at any time in 1928. and 1929. 

‘Such business of course means the necessity of imme- 
diate replacements for trade in the immediate future.” 

It was regarded by retailers as particularly encourag- 
ing that in some instances sales not only swept much 
ahead of those of last year but also brought total return 
in dollars to a higher mark. It was pointed out that it 
takes many more sales this year to produce a total in 
dollars equal to that of a year ago. 


The buying, it was said, seemed to be among all classes 


of people—apparently a demand for things the purchase 
of which has been deferred for some time. 

We have reprinted the above story in full be- 
cause it is extremely important for cotton man- 
ufacturers to realize that consumer buying is 
under way and that there is a latent demand for 
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goods which can take care of the production of 
our mills. 


From other cities come similar reports of re- 


tail sales and even the merchants in small vil- 


lages say that recent buying has surprised them. 

Those who buy goods from cotton mills are 
telling many tales about cut prices and playing 
their old tricks, but there is no reason for any 
mill to reduce prices even to a slight degree; in 
fact, if the mill managers had the nerve they 
could advance prices in the face of this decline 
in cotton. 


The survey of the Graybar Electric Company, 
coupled with the reports of retail buying in New 
York and other cities and towns, gives good 
foundation for the conviction that a consumer 
demand is rapidly wiping out merchants’ stocks 
of goods and just as the waters of a small creek 
must eventually reach the sea, so much the buy- 
ing of consumers eventually be reflected in or- 
ders placed with mills. 

The cotton manufacturing industry will soon 
be upon a profitable basis, if mill managers wiil 
continue to regulate production and will refuse 
to accept orders at prices lower than those which 
recently prevailed. 


Southern Textile Exposition 


Prospects for the success of the Tenth South- 
ern Textile Exposition to be held in Greenville 
next month have improved -wonderfully in the 
past month. Only a few weeks ago we know 
that a good many of the exhibitors were uneasy. 
They felt that circumstances were anything but 
favorable to the Show. Mills were not in a 
position to consider new equipment needs; in 
fact, were showing little interest in purchasing 
anything. 

The picture has changed ais since July. 
Mills are operating fully again. They are be- 
coming more and more aware of their machinery 
requirements. Some of them have already been 
able to replace old equipment. Others will do 
so as soon as they have had a longer period of 
steady business. On all sides we hear of in- 
creased interest in equipment. 

In the past two years, a number of very i im- 
portant improvements have been developed by 
builders of productive machinery and accom- 
panying equipment. They have been received 
with only passing attention simply because the 
mills were too hard pressed with their own af- 
fairs to consider further plant investment. With 
the coming of better times, these improvements 
are going to receive the attention they are en- 
titled to. 

Interest in the Southern Textile Exposition is 
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growing right along and we are confident that 
this year’s show will again be as worthwhile as 
the preceding ones. Officials of the show have 
already been assured of a large attendance. 
Many mills have already promised to send their 
technical men. The list of exhibitors has this 
week been increased by several important addi- 
tions and additional manufacturers are sure to 
be added in the next few weeks. 


Textile Workers in Oklahoma Increase 


While in Boston, Mass., last week a business 
man called our attention to the following news- 
paper dispatch: 


Oklahoma City, Sept. 15.-W. A. Murphy, State La- 


bor Commissioner, reported today employment in textile 
manufacture in Oklahoma increased one-third during 
August, total weekly payrolls showing a gain of almost 
20 per cent. 

To those, who did not know, the above indi- 
cated large numbers of textile workers, probably 
thousands returning to work. 

It was rather amusing to us, however, as there 


are only two cotton mills with a total of 30,000 
‘spindles in the entire State of Oklahoma. 


Raising More Jute 


A recent cable from Calcutta, India, said: 


Despite efforts of the Bengal department of agriculture 
to persuade Indian farmers to restrict production, the 
present official jute crop area is placed at 1,903,000 acres, 
or an increase of 41,200 acres over last year. 


Why should they restrict their production? — 


They know that the jute interests maintain in 
the United States a lobby powerful enough to 
insure a continuation of free trade in jute and 
to enable the jute they raise to find a market 
and undersell the cotton raised by citizens of 
this country. 

The cotton farmer and his children went hun- 
ery as the result of five-cent cotton while an 
iniquitous lobby made it possible to the jute 
farmers of India to maintain their American 
market. 

New England, home of tariff protection, 
makes it possible to continue free trade in jute. 


Population of China 


The Nationalist Government of China has 
recently announced the population of China at 
474,787,386. 

The United States at the present time has a 
population of, approximately, 122,000,000 or 
very little more than one-fourth that of China. 

If that country ever acquires a purchasing 
power the mills of the world could not supply its 
demand for cotton goods. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 


rLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
' WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
fa very short time. 
Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 

P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Seydel-Woolley 
24 Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


- 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The Orr Cotton Mills operated on a 


schedule of 55 hours a week days and 50 hours nights the 
past two weeks. This will probably be continued. Print 
cloth and pajama checks are manufactured. 


S. C.—The Gossett Mills, Williamston. 


plant, is operating on a full time schedule, employing 
three shifts. Practically all of the machinery is operat- 
ing at night. 


SoutH Boston, VA.—The employees of the Halifax 
Cotton Mills got an increase in wages of 10 per cent 
September 10. The mill has given its workers part-time 
work through the summer. : 


Tucapau, S. C.—The Tucapau Mills are operating the 
sheeting plant on a full-time schedule, daytime only, 
with no night work. The crash towel plant has operated 
five days each week for two weeks, in the daytime. 


Union, S. C.—The Excelsior Mills continue to run its 
full-fashioned hosiery department on full time. The 
weaving and spinning plants are. being operated now 
after having been closed down entirely for two months. 
The third department, the seamless hose department, is 
running at present on a full-time day schedule, manufac- 
turing fall goods against orders. 


BurLINGTON, N. C.—Installation of 104 new. silk 
looms, replacing approximately the same number, idle 
for many months, has begun at the E. M. Holt Plaid 
Mills here, according to announcement of W. M. Wil- 
liams, general manager of the mills. When the installa- 
tion is completed, Mr. Williams said that the plant will 
increase its force by 100 operatives, which will be se- 
lected from experienced local help. 


ROANOKE, Va.—Ned R. Bounds, general manager of 
the Blue Ridge Overall Company here, reports that his, 
concern is not only receiving more business now than it 
did a year ago but its orders exceed any business of the 
last eight years. He says the local factory has been 
almost overwhelmed with orders in the last few weeks. 

“Almost overnight,” he says, “orders for 15,000 dozen 
overalls descended upon us, and business is better than it 
has been in eight years.’ The remarkable increase in 
the company’s business was attributed to the general rise 
in the commodity price level, especially of cotton. 


GasToniA, N. C.—The Conneaut Winding Company, 
Inc., will begin operations in the next few weeks, in a 
building adjacent to the Smyre Manufacturing Company 
at Ranlo. W. G. Banfield, of Conneaut, Ohio, will man- 
age the new plant. : 

The Conneaut Winding Company is a. corporation 
chartered under the laws of the State of Delaware. The 
Conneaut plant of the firm is being moved to Gaston 
county. It will manufacture a product used in the elec- 
trical business, insulating material, etc. 

The building to be used by the new concern was built 
by the Smyre Manufacturing Company and has been 


| leased to the new firm for a period of five years. Her- 


bert A. Currier is president of the Conneaut Winding 


| Company. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Union, S. C.—The Monarch Mills, Monarch and Ot- 


taray plants are on a 55-hour a week schedule, daytime 


only, according to Emslie Nicholson, an official. This 
new schedule was put into effect about two weeks ago; 
previous to that time since about July 18th a 40-hour a 
week scheudle had been in effect. ‘These two plants are 


‘manufacturing print cloths. The Lockhart plants No. 1 


and No. 2 at Lockhart are on the same schedule. One 
plant is manufacturing narrow sheeting and print cloth, 
and the other plant is manufacturing print cloth.. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—The Judson Mills, manufacturers 
of rayon and silk fabrics and fine cotton goods, is oper- 
ating approximately 60 per cent of the machinery of its 
plants on a 55-hour-a-week schedule. No. 1 plant man- 
ufactures fine cotton goods and No. 2 plant weaves rayon 
fabrics. The plant is running day and night to fill orders 
for rayon. 

In ‘May the mills began operating 25 per cent of the 
machinery 55 hours a week and continued on an alternate 
schedule until the present schedule was reached. Seven 
hundred operators are on the pay roll. H. J. Haynes- 
worth, Jr., is superintendent. Optimism prevails here 
among the officials and it is believed that this schedule 


will remain in effect and at an early date may be in- 
creased. 


MorGANTon, N. C.—Production of the Morganton 


full fashioned hosiery mill will be increased by 33 1-3 — 


per cent by January 1, 1933, R. O. Huffman, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager, said. Twelve new ma- 
chines to be installed will make the increase in produc- 


tion possible. About 120 additional workers will be 


given employment. The mill is one of the largest in 
North Carolina with two units in Morganton and one in 
Drexel. About 850 persons are employed. The Pilot 
full fashioned hosiery mill has not curtailed operations 
for the past two or three years and is now employing 
about 300 workers. Albert Garrou is president. The 
Valdese Manufacturing Company, a cotton yarn mill, is 
now operating on a full-time schedule after a period of 
curtailment. Advance orders assure continuation of this 
schedule indefinitely, with employment for 225 persons. 


Plans for Textile Week in Greenville 


Greenville, S. C.—Many social features are planned 
for the Southern Textile Exposition next month. On the 
evening of October 17th, which is opening day, the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute will show the new styles in autumn 
cotton dresses, demonstrated by twenty beautiful Green- 
ville girls. 

On Wednesday there will be a meeting of the Textile 
Section of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. In the evening the Junior Charities will give a 
“Prosperity Ball” for the benefit of the Maternity Shel- 
ter operated in the Parker School District. This event 
is always looked forward to by the exhibitors and visi- 
tors. 

The autumn convention of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation will open Friday morning. That night a dance 
complimentary to the members will be given in the ball 
room of the Poinsett. Hotel. 


During the week twenty thousand officials and opera- 
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Southern 
Textile Exposition 


Textile Hall 


Greenville, South Carolina 


October 17 to 22 inclusive 


Many improvements in cotton mill ma- 
chinery have been made during the two 
years since our last textile show. There is 
scarcely a machine for textile plants which 
has not undergone changes which increase 
productivity and quality. In the field of 
mill accessories and supplies this same ad- 
vancement is found. 


At our Exposition October 17 to 22 there 


will be interesting displays from the leading 
shops. Here will be the only opportunity 
for those engaged in the textile industry to 
review the mechanical and chemical accom- 
plishments of the past two years. 


Visitors will find paved roads leading 
from practically every mill to Textile Hall. 
From Greensboro and Atlanta Pullman 
sleeping cars will be operated daily by 
Southern Railway, and set off at Greenville. 
Passengers may get up as late as they like, 


and baggage may be left at the station all 
day. 


This year our Exposition is open to 
everything used in the manufacture of cot- 
ton, silk, rayon, and woolens, and for dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing, and the variety 


of the display will be greater than ever be- 
fore. 


It will be the most attractive Textile 
Show ever seen 
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tives will pass through Textile Hall. The show closes 
Saturday at 6 p.m. The following committees to han- 
dle the various activities are announced: 

Advisory—M. O. Alexander, chairman, E. M. Cush- 
man, W. F. Davis, G. D. Fryfogle, J. B. Garrett, C. A. 
Grainger, J. C. Harris, Jr., J. H. Huff, L. F. Kelley, P. 
McGarity, B. S. Phetteplace, T. A. Sizemore, Harold R. 
Turner. | 

Meeting American Society of Mechanical Engineers— 
Harry D. Learnard, chairman, S. B. Earle, J. B. Mayo, 
Earle Stall, W. P. Vaughan. 

Meeting Southern Textile Association—J. H. Spencer, 
chairman, DuPont Guerry, Frank T. Ryan, J. A. Sor- 
rells, Walter Woodward. 

Finance—George Wrigley, chairman, Edwin Howard, 
D. L. Norris, Ernest Patton, Hext M. Perry. 

Hotels—John R. White, chairman, R. W. Arrington, 
G. Heyward Mahon, Jr., A. D. Oliphant, Jas. W. Vaugh- 
an, Jr. 

Dances-——Harold C. Smith, chairman, A. D. L. Barks- 
dale, Thos. H. Boyd, Geo. R. Morgan, S. R. Riley. 


What Did Poverty Ever Produce? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


moving pictures, vacuum cleaners and all those other 
things that make life today endurable had it not been 
for wealth, created and saved by the judgment and self- 
denying will of those who placed it in the hands of scien- 
tific men, who used these accumulations in the creation 
and development of these wonderful mechanical public 
servants; a development that they have continued until 
all these things have been made so cheap that their use 
is practically universal among the peoples pretending to 
civilization. We, in this country, cannot even imagine 
what the world was like before they came into use. 
Such colossal relief as was given to stricken people in 
the case of the Mississippi Valley flood a few years ago, 
that was administered last winter in our cites, and is 
being given the unemployed now, also to the San Fran- 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury : Mass. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 


Greenville, &. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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cisco fire, and the Italian and Japanese earthquake suf- 
ferers, was impossible in ancient times and would remain 
utterly impossible even in this day without the existence 
of accumulated surpluses, or wealth, dispensable by scien- 
tific methods under modern conditions.—Industry and 
Labor. 


Factors Affecting Cotton Decline 
(Continued from Page 6) 


many credulous individuals assumed that the rise in the 
stock market and the advance in commodities were in the 
nature of a move partially to restore confidence and 
partly to create the impression that the present political 
administration deserved retention in office is impossible 
to estimate. Undoubtedly there are individuals with 
strong partisan views who figure that changing horses 
in the middle of the stream would be a bad thing for 
business. 

“To those who entertain this view, we might make the 
observation that the political or presidential outlook is 
still uncertain, and no matter which party is a victor in 
November, the country will survive and continue doing 
business. 

“For one thing, it seems to us that the hopes built up 
on an extremely short crop and whatever political inter- 
pretation was placed on the strength in various markets 
have been largely liquidated, with the result that the 
technical position has been enormously improved. 

“We do not believe that hedges have played an im- 
portant part in the decline thus far, although they un- 
doubtedly will have to be reckoned with in the near 
future. The volume of sales in Southern markets re- 
cently would seem to sustain this view. 

“Tt is our opinion that the speculative advance had 
outrun business improvement, and that with the reces- 
sion, business is looking better than markets. Retail 
sales have picked up greatly, in the last week or so, and 
we consider this more than a seasonal improvement. 

“In making our final summary of the price situation, 
we take the view that cotton around current levels, with 
the improvement that has taken place in world sentiment 
and domestic conditions, is cheaper than it was when 
prices were at the low of the season.” 


Tensile Strength and Elongation of Rayon 
(Continued from Page 8) 
(7) Method of Reporting Results 
Report elongation in per cent increase over original 
length. 
Report breaking strength in terms of grams per 
denier.* 


*Note—Denier should be determined on length of yarn taken 
as near as possible to the yarn actually used for the tensile and 
elongation determination. 


_ Ask Reorganization for Hunter Co. 


Greensboro, N. C.—-The annual meeting of the Hun- 
ter Manufacturing and Commission Company, New York 
selling house, which was held here at the close of the 
week, adjourned for four weeks. The stockholders asked 
whether the directors could suggest some program for 
reorganization and the management has been asked if it 
would submit a reorganization plan at the adjourned 
meeting. 

This became known through Donald Comer, of Birm- 
ingham, executive manager of the Hunter Company. 
About 100 stockholders attended the meeting. 
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Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Akron Belting Co. — 
Aktivin C 
American Cyanamid & Chemical C orp. —_ 
American Moistening Co. 
Ashworth Bros. . oe 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. _. 27 


Bahnson Co. 

Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
Barber-Coleman Co. 

Barkley Machine Works 
Secrymser Co. 
Briges-Shaftner Co. 

Brown, D. P. & Co. 

Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., Inc. 


Callaway Mills, Ine. 

Campbell, John & Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America ies 
Charlotte Leather Co. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Clark P ub lishing Co. 

Clinton Corn Syrup R efining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


an 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curran & Barry 


bo 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 18 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. ; 20 
Dillard Paper Co. . 16 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. — 
Dixie Spindle & Fiver Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 5 
Dronsfield Bros. —~ 
DuPont de Nemours, & Cov 
DuPont Rayon Co. _.._.-. 
Durene Association — 

Eaton, Paul B: . 19 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Hotel Edison 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Enka, American 

Fidelity Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. - 
Franklin Process Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 

Gastonia Brush Co. _.. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

Genera: 

General Electric Vapor Lamp 

Gill Leather Co. 

(;oodyear Tire & R ubber Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. _.. 

Greenville Belting Company 

Halton’s, Thomas Sons 

mermas Marnine- 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co, 

Houghton, E. F. & Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 6 

Howard-Hickory Co 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. : 23 

Keever Starch Co. 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 16 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. ~~ 
Mauney Steel Co. — 
Morton Machine Works . ate — 


National Oil Products Co. ___.. a 
National Ring Traveler Co. . 21 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Oakite Products, Inc. _. 

Parks-Cramer Co. .. 

Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. ._.. 16 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 18 
Roy, B. S. & Son e 


tovle, John & Sons — 
Saco-Lowell Shops — 
Seaboard Ry. 


Seydel-Wooley Co. 16 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co — 
Smith, L. C. Bobbin. Works 
Solvay Sales Corp. 


Sonoco Products .. 


Southern Ry. 21. &. 23 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. —~ 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 2 
Stein, Hall & Co. -—- 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., ‘Ine, 20 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 1 
Textile Hall Corp. . 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. .-.....-...— 
U. S. Ringe Traveler Co. 1] 
Universal Winding Co. —........-..-... — 


Vietor Ring Trave ler Co. — 
Visooes 


Waltham Watch Co. _— 


Washburn Printing Co. —__.. 2 
Whitin Machine Works — 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 2 


Rayon Output For 
Year 20% Less 


New York.—This- years domestic 
output of rayon and other synthetic 
fibers will probably total about 115,- 
000,000 pound, a decrease of 20 per 
cent from that of 1931, according to 
an estimate made by Textile World. 
World production in 1932 is esti- 
mated by the British correspondent 
of that publication at 483,000,000 
pounds, representing an increase of 3 
per cent over 1931 and a new high. 
Naturally, both estimates are subject 
to revision. The decreased output in 
this country is interpreted as a bull- 
ish sign. 

The estimated domestic production 
of 115,000,000 pounds this year com- 


pares with the output of 114,000,000 
pound last year. More striking is the 
comparison with 1920, the first year 
of the current synthetic fiber expan- 
siion, when only 9,000,000 pounds 
were produced in the United States. 
Similarly, the estimated world output 
of 483,000,000 in 1932 compares with 
the world production of 50,000,000 
pound in 1920. 


Imports of rayon yarn into the 
United States have dwindled to prac- 
tically nothing. They reached a high 
level of over 16,000,000 pounds in 
1927: this year the total will prob- 
ably not exceed 250,000 pounds. De- 


spite the handicaps imposed by de- 
pression during most months of this 
year, rayon continues to find new out- 
lets. Whereas prior to 1920 it reached 
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the consumer in such limited products 
as knitted neckties, sweaters, and a 
few others, it now is an important 
raw material in every branch of 


textile manufactureers. 


Textile Machinery | 
Value $57,310,871 


Factory ‘alee of the producaion of 
textile machinery and parts in 1931 
was $57,310,871, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of the Census 
from 322 establishments. 

This represented a decrease of 49.2 
per cent as compared with $112,851,- 
288 reported by 376 establishments 
for 1929. 


Silk Cloths Higher 


Tie silk fabric prices have been ad- 
vanced 10 to 15 per cent by a num- 
ber of silk mills. The advance is in 
accordance with the recent rise in raw 
silk values: «Within: the last . few 
weeks a number of tie silk mills have 
resumed operations and report that 
the outlook for better grade tie silks 
is better than at any time since 1929. 
Stocks of’ distress merchandise have 
been cleaned out and stores are no 
longer picking up odds and ends and 
offering them at greatly reduced 
prices, thus affecting the business on 
standard goods. Retail prices on 
ties are moving up rapidly toward 
the $1 level. -Several stores which 
were featuring ties at 39 cents apiece 
a week ago are now promoting 95 
cents ties. Improved sales of ties has 
aided many manufacturers who for 
months were teetering on the brink 
of bankruptcy. 


OFFER FOR QUICK SALE 


At attractive price, one 10,000-spindle 
colored goods weave mill, now in oper- 
ation, located in Northeast Georgia. 
Also one 10,000-spindle Yarn Mill with 
weave shed. may be seen in 
operation. If interested write for com- 
plete and detailed specifications. 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons 
Athens, Ga. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMBEISTIOC ExPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHUA L. BAILY & GO. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw YORK 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 


Corton Goops 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were generally 
quiet last week, both buyers and selling being inclined to 
go slowly as cotton showed a further decline. Sales of 
print cloths, carded broadcloths and some other coarse 
yarn gray cloths were slightly lower as a result of the 
cotton situation. Quantities moved at the lower prices 
were generally small. Sales of narrow sheetings were 
fairly active and these goods showed less price weakness 
than some of the other constructions. The demand for 
fine and fancy goods continued active, with mills finding 
it difficult to meet wanted deliveries. Colored goods in 
the staple lines were lower. 


Wide cotton goods sold less actively but there was a 
great deal doing in the division, what with buyers com- 
ing in for quick and nearby yardage and occasionally for 
contract deliveries. A sharp price spread came to exist 
between spot and late contract deliveries, that varied in 
proportion to the prevailing scarcity of some styles and 
the desire of mills to book forward business. 


Carded broadcloths, which had been nervous and ome 
until the latter part of the week, found strength in large 
bidding for further concessions. The size of bids for 
100x60s at less than 514 cents was interpreted in most 
quarters as indicating that a real need for the goods ex- 
isted, and for this reason mills tightened. — 

Fine yarn staple goods during the week were moder- 
ately active. Prices, which had not had time to swing 
into any important advance, held stable, and there was 
little quibling. The fact that numerous mills had stop- 
ped making staple goods and had settled upon a policy 
of refusing to make them until a profit can be made left 
the market with little production and consequently no 
important stocks. Buying for the most part was con- 
fined to relatively small lots, but there were enough of 
these to make a fair total for the week. 


Prices at the close of the week were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_.__. 3% 
Gray goods, 38%%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s | 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 4% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard _... 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 5 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce | 
Denims | 


Standard prints — 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Yarn sales were somewhat less ac- 
tive during the week and prices showed a decline from 
the recent highs. The drop in cotton prices tended to 
check trading for the time being but some very' good 
buying was done before the week ended. Sales of under- 


Wear yarns dev eloped in good volume as orders for under- 


wear showed an increase. 

Mills were trying hard to keep prices up, but found it 
difficult in the face of lower cotton. The yarn movement 
on past orders continues large. Many buyers are concen- 
trating on securing deliveries in October. 

Prices on carded numbers were generally about 114 
cents a pound under the levels of the preceding week. It 
is known here that many of the larger yarn consumers 
covered only a portion of their needs in the recent heavy 
buying and will soon be in the market for additional 
supplies if the improved demand for their products con- 
tinues to hold. 

Spinners are endeavoring to hold recent gains at pres- 
ent when cotton has become easier and manufacturers 
are shopping yor yarn bargains. Few have been willing 
to make any concessions, although there are several in 
the weaving section that have reduced asking prices of 
20s two-ply warps % cent. These are the exception and 
a majority, especially in the knitting yarn group, are 
holding firmly. 

Few in the trade can remember when such a lanes vol- 
ume of knitting yarns were sold as in the last month. 
A large part of this demand came from mills making knit 
cloth used in making women’s cotton jersey dresses to 
retail at low prices, the cheapest being around the retail 
$1 level. 

Combed houses have been booking little new business 
in the last week; but previous to the advance in prices 
a week ago combed spinners sold the largest volume in a 
short time in recent years, one large group reporting that 
approximately a six-months run was sold in the last six 
weeks. All users of combed bought whether they act- 
ually needed the yarn-or not, mercerizers having covered 
before prices strengthened. 


16s Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
30s 12s 16%- 
..18%- 
and 4-ply | 13. - 
20s White carpet, 8s, 3 
26a | 9414, and 4-ply 15 - 
40s e 27% - oS, i- 
Single Skeins 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply -_.. 
Os 12s, 2-ply - 
20s | 30s, 2-ply | 19%-_- 
26s 19 - | Southern Frame Cones 
30s 20 - SS 15 -15% 
308 ex. 2114 - 10s .. 15%-16 
16s 
16%- i8 - 
17. - 20s 
17%- 22s 
18 - 24s 19 - 
_..19%- 26s .-~19%- 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning } 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U: 3..P.-O. 


‘ARCH 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Visit Washington 
this year 


George Washington 
Bicentennial 


Reduced fares ° 
Southern Railway System 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Fill? 

Get Your Man! 
Through A 
Classified Ad 
In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, 


warehouses, offices, and 


representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville,.S. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Sou. Rep.:American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave. 
New York City, Sou. Reps.: J.. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.;: Cannon Millis (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga.,; 711 Wood- 
side Bidge., Greenville, S. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. I. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 

C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, Greenville, Ss. 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. c., R: E. Buck, Mer. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atianta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave.; Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 


Offices: 44-A Norwood. Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 


Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO.,, THE, Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Cc. Stimson, 164 
Oakland Ave., Spartanburg, 8. a: I. L. Brown, 836 
Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.,; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 


Spencer, Mg 
BARKLEY “MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas: A. Barkley, president. 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., 

Winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion, 8S. A: Harris, Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales 
Mner. 
_ _BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Spartanburg, C. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.:Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdlg., Greenville, 
Ss. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
Mill Suply -Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., 259-261 N. Lawrence St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
B., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Quaker City 
Chemical Co., KEnoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philidel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., ‘Charlotte, 
N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 
West Point, Ga:: Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte, N. C.; -A. Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. Cc. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson 110 Tusten S8St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas. Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton St., 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Greenville, 8S. C. . 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, Sou. -Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 
lotte, 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.: S. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 
Atlanta, Ga 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.; 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 5. G. N. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

DIXIB SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mer. 

DRAKE OORPORATION, Norforlk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., Sou. 
Rep. E. N.- Darrin, Vice.-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C.,. Clare 
Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City, Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mer. 
Sou. Reps. : . H. Cocker, Dist. Sales Mer., 611 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: F. FP. Hubach, 
ee Sales Mer., 609 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L, Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: . C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte -Office; J. D. Sandrige, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bldg., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, ‘Tenn.; 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville. S. a M. 
Howard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. G.: "Wy, F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.;: R. M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.:. Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
wee a a F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Char- 
otte, 


FIDELITY MACHINE co., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office 


FIRTH- SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
a Southern Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps:: 

B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.: 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B.-A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, ag ,E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. L. 
Alston, Mer.., Charlotte, P. Coles, Mer. 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mgers.: Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala.. 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mger.: Ft, Worth, Tex., A. i. Keen, Mer.: 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.: Louisville. Ky.. 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
Parlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. 8H. Barksdale, 


. Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Rich- 


mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio, Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops; Atlanta, Ga., 
W. J. Selbert, Mgr.: Dallas, Tex... W. F. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener. 187 Spring 
St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial 
Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: Belton C. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick. 205 - 
207 E. 7th S8t., Charlotte, N. Cc. ‘FP. B. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Fia.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. String- 
er, 500-6 N. C arroliton Ave., New Orleans. La.; E. 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La. 
Paul Stevens, i609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders. 209 E, 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach,. 1225-31 
W. Broad S8t., Richmond. Va. 

HALTON’'S SONS, THOS., “Cc” 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. c 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 5S. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265. 
G. Shull, Box 923. Green- 
rille,. § » Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St., Dallas. Tex 

HERMAS MACHINE Co., ‘Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co., P. ©. Box 520, Char- 


and Clearfield 
; Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
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HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.:. J. M. Keith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn,; H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, P O Box 1241, 
Greenville, 8. C.: . F, Davis, 418 N. 3rd St., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.,1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. ¢ 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston 
ane Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 

a. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B.,; Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH 'CO., Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.;: Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama-—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 


ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- — 


ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co,; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.: Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—aAtlanta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. H. 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.: Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.: Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey BS5ros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.: Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent): Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina-—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.: Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Enoxville, W. ~ Savage Co.; 
Nashville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.; J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham; Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: O. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred ©. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office; R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery: St., Decatur, Ga.; J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.;° Don. L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou: Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker. C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Saves. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. : 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std: Life Blidg.., Greensboro, 

. C.; E.-L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 
N.C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B.. MacIntyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga.;: Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St... Providence, R. I. Sou. Oflce and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N: C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, S. C.; Otto Pratt. Gaff- 
ney; S. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atianta, Ga. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City; Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.: E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.; H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.: L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., St. 
Louis, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.: C .A. Ornsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.: H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Ill.; B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.;: H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; C..L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo. 


F.. Wright... 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
So Rep.: Fred H White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PLATT’S METALLIC CARD co., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Agents & L. Hill, Box 407, 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, 
ington, N. C 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., : 
Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., ae N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. . Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., aitenta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co.,1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. Noland 


Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Waltet W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Megr.; Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., H. P. Worth, Mgr 


-WOOLEY CoO., 748 Rice St., N. W. At- 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
— Rep.: M. Bradford Rodgers, Box 752, Atlanta, 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, 


N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
SIRRINE & CO., E., Greenville, 8. C. 


J. 
SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP. 61 Broadway, New York 
Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
Charlotte, N. Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
1202. Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight -Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 


head St., 
ical Co., 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 5.W 


Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mer ps: Hor- | 


Sou. Re 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5S. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Mgr., Sou. Reps.: ©. Jones and ©. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC,, 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY co., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn SBt., 

Sou. Reps.:Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 1792, Greenville, s. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, ong Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Blidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Maer.,; 
520 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., B. FP. Barnes, 
Mer., Sou. Reps. : B. F. Barnes, Jr., ‘Atlanta Office; 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps. M. P. Thomas 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and G. M. Powell 
Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 


ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 
Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


Expects Freight Ruling 
To Aid Cotton Bag Uses 


New impetus to the growing use of 
cotton baling as covering for ship- 
ments of yarns and piece goods is 
anticipated from the announcement 
that all common carriers have sanc- 
tioned this use of cotton under the 


Same rate classifications as other bal- 


ing materials. On and after Sep- 
tember 20, 1932, according to the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, New York 
City, railroads in all parts of the 
United States will accept at the usual 
rates shipments baled in cotton for 
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delivery to any destination on their 
lines. This arrangement by all roads 
completes the initial action taken by 
various leading carriers after tests 
had demonstrated cotton’s success as 
a baling material. 

“Under the revisions effective on 
all roads in September, bales and 
rolls of cotton yarn and cotton piece 
goods will be acceptable for freight 
shipment to any point in the country 
when covered with eight-ounce cotton 
cloth alone, or with 3% to %44-ounce 
cotton cloth when reinforced by an 
inner wrap of paper, the institute 
States. 

‘“‘A number of mills have been mak- 
ing shipments in cotton baling since 
the latter part of 1931 over Southern 
lines which have given approval to 
cotton. In that connection an official 
of the Southern Railway System has 
informed the institute that some 
mills are now forwarding from 40 to 
75 per cent of their shipments in 
cotton baling and that recently there 
has been a-general increase over the 


system in shipments of cotton piece — 


goods baled in cotton. Railroad in- 
spection of the cotton coverings indi- 
cate their satisfactory service in this 
use. 


“Rigid tests were made by railroad 
freight traffic departments before 
the rate equalization was granted. 
Upwards of a score of fabrics were 
submitted by mills in co-operation 
with the institute and these were 
rated in accordance with the results 
of the test. A number of fabrics were 
approved as baling for packages 
weighing 300 pounds and over, oth- 
ers were rated as acceptable for ship- 
ments up to 300 pounds, and a third 
group for up to 100 pounds.” 


Textile Better, Says 


Smith 


Greenville, S. C.—A. W. Smith, 
prominent textile executive and pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Brandon 
Corporation, operating large mills for 
the manufacture of duck, sheetings, 
print cloths and shirting ‘and a fin- 
ishing mill at Travelers Rest, S. C., 
takes an optimistic view over ‘the fu- 
ture of the textile business of this 
section. | 

Mr. Smith in the interview told 
how the plants are operating. The 
Poinsett plant is running at 75 per 
cent capacity, fifty-five hours a week 
day schedule and fifty hours at night. 
This schedule has been in effect ap- 
proximately two weeks. The duck 
mill is operating three days a week, 
ten hours a day. The Poinsett mill 
manufactures narrow sheeting. 


hours week, 


----- 
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The Brandon mill is operating at 
63 per cent of capacity, eighty-four 
on broadcloth and 
print cloth. This schedule has been 
in effect several weeks. These plants 
are all in this city. 

The Woodruff plant at Woodruff is 
operating at 63 per cent of the ma- 
chinery,. eighty-four hours a_ week. 
The plant here manufactures print 
cloth. The finishing plant at Trav- 
elers Rest does commercial dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing, and is oper- 
ating on full time, with both day and 
night operatives. This schedule has 
been in effect for two to three 
months. 

Mr. Smith stated that the manu- 
facturing plants of the Brandon Cor- 
poration, curtailed immensely during 
four months. In April they curtailed 
two weeks, in May two weeks, i 
June two weeks and in July one 
week, after which they began to oper- 
ate on a better schedule until the 


present schedule was gradually reach- 
ed. 


| Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood, Metal, Rubber | 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


‘Train Travel—Barsain 
Fares 
Via | 
Southern Railway System. 


30th-October Ist 


Round Trip Fares ‘from C harlotte, | 


| 
New York, Ni _$ 9.50. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlantic City, N. J. $8.50 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 10.50 | 
Baltimore, Md. 6.00 
Washington, D. C. 5.00 


Ist. Good on all regular trains | 
(except Crescent Limited trains 37 | 
and 38). Final limit Washington | 
and Baltimore tickets Oct. 3rd, | 
other destinations Oct. 4th. 


Tickets on sale Sept. 30th and Oct. | 

| 


Tickets good in Pullman sleeping 


cars upon payment Pullman 
charges. 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Rates 


Excellent service 
sleeping cars. 
coach service. 


with through 
High-eclass day 


For information and Pullman res- 
ervations call on Ticket Agents or 
address 


R. H. GRAHAM, 


Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| 

a H 


cdi. 
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NORWOOD, N. C. 


Norwoop Mrc. Co.—FLower Cius STAGES ENJOYABLE 
AFFAIR AND VILLAGE LADIES WIN PRIZES ON 
GARDENS AND FLOWERS 


One of the most enjoyable affairs we have attended 
recently was last Saturday afternoon, the occasion being 
the presentation of prizes for best gardens and flower 
yards, and a yearly report of the Flower Club activities 
of Norwood Manufacturing Company. 

Four years ago, Miss Jenn Coltrane, charming deh 
ter of the mill president, D. B. Coltrane, became inter- 
ested in community improvement, and with the co-oper- 
ation of the village ladies, organized a Flower Club, with 
Mrs. Fred Skidmore, president. 

This club has kept faithful watch over the sick and 
unfortunate. They have visited and sent flowers to pa- 
tients in hospitals and have cheered and helped all who 
needed such ministrations. Mrs. Carrie Hare, who lost 
all her household furnishings by fire, was given a shower. 

The ‘‘Live at Home’ movement has been stressed and 
encouraged. All-the-year-round gardens are the rule 
rather than the exception, and only one family in the 
village failed to co-operate. In spite of dry weather, the 
outlook for fall gardens is good. 


PREPARED FOR WINTER 


Norwood Manufacturing Company has 30,000 spin- 
dies. The operatives are fine and dependable, and 
through the summer when curtailment was necessary, 
they did not sit down and whine, but got busy and 
canned 9,310 jars of blackberries and home-grown food- 
stuff. Only seven families in the village did not do can- 
ning, and they. were prevented on account of sickness. 


LOOKING AFTER THE CHILDREN 


In July, the State nurse assisted in a pre-school clinic, 
where 38 children were placed under examination and 
eleven had tonsils and adenoids removed. Now, an ef- 
fort is being made by the club to find out if any children 
are unable to secure proper school-books and clothing, 
and to work for a nine months school instead of eight. 
“Miss Jenn,” as she is affectionately called (active right 
hand of her venerable father), says that their needs shall 
be supplied. 

“Every child in school, and every person to attend 
church,” encouragement for every clean and wholesome 
entertainment, and an uncompromising fight against evil 
tendencies and influences, are some of the aims and ob- 
jects of the Flower Club. 


Norwoop BAND AND IcE CREAM 


We were agreeably surprised to find that Norwood has 
a real nice brass band composed of several boys, men 
and young ladies, with D. E. Lefler, leader. Their music 
and a generous supply of ice cream contributed by the 
Mill Company were high spots in the entertainment and 
greatly enjoyed. Nathan Baldwin, chairman of the pro- 
gram, was at his best, and is and has been for years, a 
leader in all good works in the town and village. He, 
like many others, has been a loyal employee of Norwood 


vitally interested in all his affairs. 
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Mill Village 


“Aunt Becky.’’ 


Mig. Co. since he was a boy, and he is now the’ father 
of grown children. 


((0-OPERATION AND LOYALTY 


Mr. Coltrane, who will be 90 Christmas. Day, is still 
very active, and “Miss Jenn” is ever at his side, and 
It was touching to 
see how the young boys crowded as close to Mr. Coltrane 
as possible, and eagerly drank in every word that he 
uttered. Mr. Coltrane says that in his 30 years as presi- 
dent of Norwood Mfg. Co., he has never known a more 
loyal, co-operative, helpful and sympathetic people than 
his employees, who he terms his friends. 

Mesdames ‘Wallace Smith, J. W. Surratt, 
Cooper, Frank Sasser, Merritt Mabrey, Lottie Bowers, 
John Gallimore, Lola Singleton, Mrs. Chatman and little 
Miss Mabel Leonard, a 12-year-old motherless girl. 


Group INSURANCE PLANNED 


After much, necessary curtailment, the mill is again on 
full time, and hopes to continue. Mr. Coltrane, in his 
talk, told the people he was planning to secure group 
insurance for them, which could be done if 75 per cent 
of them would favor it, and co-operate with him. 

This is one of the greatest things that can be done for 
any people. When a loved one passes on we all want 
them put away as nicely as possible, and it is always 
humiliating to ask for help in such a time. With group 
insurance, protection and security is assured; and, with 
the mill company paying the biggest part, the employee 
never misses the small fee required of him, but is inde- 
pendent of charity when death visits the home. 

All in all, the people of Norwood Mfg. Co. are very 
fortunate in many ways. 


ENTERPRISE, ALA. 


ENTERPRISE Cotton MILLS 


We want to tell you that we are climbing toward the 
top and if we keep going as fast as we have been in the 
last month, it will not be long before we will be the lead- 
ing mill of the State. 

The machinery is running in first-class condition, and 
looks almost like new. The help is doing all in their 
power to carry the mill to success. Not only the help, 
but the people of the town are helping to push the good 
work on. The help has begun to wear a smile as they 
work and it looks like they enjoy the work. All this is 
due to the superintendent, who is a man of high moral 
ideals. He wins the friendship and co-operation of all 
the people with his smiles and kind treatment, and en- 
courages his help to attend church and Sunday school. 
He thinks about them on Sunday as well as Monday. 

We are now operating full time both day and night. 

Mr. A. M. Brock, who has been with the mill for some 
twenty-odd years, is filling the position of office man- 
ager. 

Mr. C. E. Davis has succeeded Mr. J. B. Knight, Sr., 
aS superintendent at this mill. 

Mr. D. B. Whaley is overseer of carding; O. L. Wha- 
ley is second hand of carding; Mr. J. A. Ogletree is over- 
seer of spinning, spooling and warping, both day and 


* 
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night; Mr. J. B. Knight, Jr., is second hand of night 
spinning; Mr. George W. Chapman is overseer of weav- 
ing and cloth room, both night and day; Mr. Hal Yel- 
verton is second hand of cloth room, and Mr. Jim Go- 
Haggen is second hand of night weaving. i 

Mr. C, A. Feagin, who has been with us twenty-eight 
years, is still master mechanic and is doing great work. 

| MARY ANN. 


CLOVER, S. C. 


HAMPTON SPINNING MiLtis—IN THE FRONT RANKS OF 
PROGRESS AND A CREDIT TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


One of the most enjoyable visits made recently was to 
the nice little town of Clover, S. C., where our friend, 
John W. Long, is superintendent of both the Hampton 


Spinning Mills. 


We had the pleasure of meeting the genial manager, 
Mr. L. L. Hardin, one of the most affable and likable 
gentlemen we have seen anywhere. If every manufac- 
turing plant had a man at the helm with his progressive 
ideals and the courage to carry them out, we’d have no 
labor troubles and little depression. 


The grounds about the mills are beautiful with grass, 
trees and shrubbery, and inside, the mills are absolutely 
clean—floors, machinery, walls and everything. Paint is 


used unstintingly and in artistic blending of colors. No 


one uses tobacco in the mills and there are no unsightly 
spittons—no hidden corners that are soiled. We thought 
that the people of Avondale Mills, Sycamore, Ala., were 
the only ones anywhere who had absolutely quit tobacco, 
but we are proud to find that the same distinctive and 
complimentary characteristics can be applied to the peo- 
ple of Hampton Spinning Mills. 


People of this kind are always high class. They have 
clear, bright eyes, rich, healthy complexions, are full of 
vim and vigor, and are ready to tackle and conquer any 
task. We have the very highest respect for people who 
have will-power to quit a habit that is injurious; one who 
says “I can’t,” is a slave, Imagine a cigarette or a chew 


of tobacco being boss of a creature made in the image of 
God and called man! | 


And please notice what a fine bunch of people read 
the Southern Textile Bulletin. Every overseer, second 
hand and a lot of section men, as follows: L. L. Har- 
din, manager; John W. Long, superintendent; J. W. 
Quinn, assistant superintendent; J. R. Parish, W. E. 
Holmes and R. L. Long, overseers in carding; D. C. 
Brooks, W. L. Dawkins, C. W. Long, B. K. Nivens. 
overseers spinning; J. E. Brackett, overseer twisting and 
finishing; Luther Hogue, supply clerk; J. E. Kennedy, 
master mechanic; T. E. Horton, second hand in speeder 
room No. 2; A. H. Whitener, second hand in carding, 
No. 2; W. H. Henry and H. B. Crawford, card grinders, 
No. 2; S. H. Long, comber fixer; R. B. Hopper, second 
hand in spinning, No. 2; Paul Fields, second hand in 
twisting, No. 2; N. M. Hagans, general comber man. 
both mills. | 

Others in Mill No. 1 are: A. D. Whisnant. second 
hand in carding at night; Lee Killian, second hand in 
spinning; W. M. Johnson, second hand in twisting: J. C. 
Boyd, second hand on speeders; J. H. Henry and E. C. 
Chariker, card grinders; S. N. Biggers, comber man. — 

Justin Smith, the courteous pay clerk, and Miss Sarah 


‘Williams, of Rock Hill, were married a few weeks ago. 


We learned that Mr. Smith, just before the wedding, 
took the matter to heart so seriously that he was unable 
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to sleep without sleeping powders, and was caught ab- 
sent-mindedly writing the same name on several checks 
just before payday! 


Superintendent Long took “Uncle Hamp” and “Aunt 
Becky” out to his pretty home to meet Mrs. Long and 
to see his pet ground hog, which truly is a curiosity—the 
first “Aunt Becky” had ever seen. He would sit up and 
eat crackers—nibbling across fast as a small boy eating 
watermelon; and he could eat an amabingly lot of them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Long are the parents of ten living chil- 
dren (one dead) and are giving them every possible ed- 
ucational advantage. 

CLoveR MILL 


We did not get so many subscribers here, but had a 
really nice welcome from Superintendent Ballard and his 
overseers. John Christenbury is overseer carding; J. F. 
Johnson, overseer spinning in No. 1, and Mace Farris, 
overseer spinning in No. 2. 


The mill runs full time and has plenty orders. Every-— 


body is friendly and it is always a pleasure to go there. 


BOWLING GREEN, S. €. 


BowLInc GREEN SPINNING Co. 


E. H. Smith, treasurer, and Miss Lavinia Campbell, 
both of Clover,-S. C., were married August 18th. We did 
not hear of this Mr. Smith getting into any difficulties 
“before hand,” while contemplating this serious step. 

Bowling Green Spinning Company is a nice little plant, 
with D. B. Parrish, superintendent. He used to be an 
overseer at Clover. Please take notice that people at 
Clover work up. M. L. Withers is carder and spinner, 
and fully capable of holding both jobs. We only had a 
short time here, but enjoyed every minute. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mitt News 


Dear “Aunt Becky:” 


You have our deepest sympathy in the loss of your 
mother. (Thank you and all friends who sent letters 
and cards of condolence.—Aunt Becky.) 

We are glad to report that the greater part of the ma- 
chinery is now in operation, and on full time. 

Rison School opened September 5th with a large at- 
tendance. Mr. W. P. Fanning, our Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary, made the opening address. The full high school 
course is given, including Home Economics, Manual 
Training, etc. 

Night school will open in the near future. Carding, 
weaving and two classes in mathematics will be taught 
under the following teachers: Mr. W. P. Fanning, Prof. 
Cecil V: Fain, Clarence Centain and H. M. Gaha. 

The following boys and girls are away at college: 
Louise Reece, Frances Carpenter, Arita Bannes, Billy 
Bates, Theron Fisher, Homer Fisher and Orville Fan- 
ning. Alma and Ruth Englebert, Edith Womack and 
Houston Goodson will teach in the county schools this 
year. 

The Dallas baseball club, under the able management 
of Mr. H. E. Myhand, has made a wonderful record, and 
we are proud of them. They are now tied for first place 
in the City League. Mr. Myhand is planning to have a 
championship basketball team this winter, too. 

LOOKING FORWARD. 


| 
| 
‘ 
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READ THIS TWICE—Competent super- 
intendent desires change. Now employ- 
ed. Best of references, married, strictly 
sober, age 42. Familiar with sheeting 


WAN TED—Position as superintendent or 


carded varn mill. MC. H. J., care 
Southe rn Textile Bulletin. 


drills, denim, stripes, rayon, jacquard 
work, etc. Expert cost man and produc- WANTED—Position as village and yard 
tion getter. All negotiations strictly overseer, fully experienced in construc- 


confidential. Box 287, Greenville, 8S. C. tion and village maintenance, 


ployed but desire to change. 


now em- 
Can save 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — Tapestry you money in village maintenance. Ad- 
and Drapery plant located in South dress RX-602, care Southern Textile 
wishes to connect with a man who un- Bulletin. | 
goods, and who would interest himself 
financially on the right basis. 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. Ligon 1 1S | Hopeful 

FOR SALE Anderson, S. C. te an interview, 
Two (2) Morton Beam Dyeing Ma- Robert E. Peg an official of the 


chines complete with pump and air 
compressor. These _Machines in first- 
class condition. Cocker Machine & 
Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Gluck Mills, seemed rather optimis- 
tic in regard to the future of these 
mills. Mr. Ligon stated that while 
orders are still not up to normal, he 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—Ac per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


RINTING 
RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


carder and spinner in medium or large . 
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believes they will soon pick up. The 
past week the mills had reached a 
full time schedule, day and night, 
with 75 per cent of the machinery 
operating. In two weeks he believes 
the mills will be operating at capac- 
ity. 


From June 16 until July 1 the 
schedule of operations gradually ta- 
pered off until the mills finally closed 
down for the month of July. Mr. 
Ligon said that lawns are selling fair- 
ly well, but dimity fair and voiles are 
slow. J. R. Sweetenburg is superin- 
tendent. 


Mr. Ligon, who is also an official 
of the Equinox Mill, said that this 
plant, which manufactures army 
duck and awning stripe, is operating 
two-thirds of the machinery thirty 
hours a week. At the present he does 
not look for much change in opera- 
tions. A. B, Calhoun is superintend- 
ent. 


Quiet Cloth Market 


This has been a quiet week in the 
cloth market and with some excep- 
tions the trend in prices has.shown a 
weakness similar to cotton, other 
commodities and stocks. Print cloths, 
always the most sensitive to any 
change, were offered at concessions 
from second hands and in some in- 
stances there prices were met from 
first hands. The volume has kept up 
well on wide sheetings, sheets and 
pillow cases and there has been a 
good call for many constructions of 
narrow sheetings. Some fabrics are 
scarce and, therefore, in splendid de- 
mand at top prices and this is partic- 
ularly true of certain grades of flan- 
nels and chambrays. 


There is an improvement in the 
demand for cloth used for industrial 
purposes and some of the so-called 
light industries have made fair prog- 
ress recently. Practically all textiles 
have improved, including silk, rayon, 
wool and worsted fabrics, as well as 
other manufactures such as. shoes, 
clothing, hats, etc., while, on the 
other hand, there has been very little 
improvement in the heavy industries 
as measured in terms of building ac- 
tivity, steel and automobile produc- 
tion. 


Due to the excellent’ statistical po- 


sition, we feel that our market can — 


stand a little slowing down in volume 
and, if nothing unforeseen develops, 
we believe trading will broaden as 
soon as cotton settles, as there is 
still an unsatisfied demand in several 
directions.—Hunter Mfg. & Commis- 
sion Co, | 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


whith the 
business paper 
helps to save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. | 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 


And it won’t! For the average time given: 


to salesmen is brief —heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 


business methods, and. edi- 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 


| walls of one room, across one desk, and in the — the decks for two-fisted selling. 
H space of a few hundred seconds are focused Because the business paper of today deals 
j the entire efforts of management, produc- so authoritatively and constructively with 
| tion,advertising— the problems of its industry, profession or 
ART to stand or fall on __ trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
li Ay xO- the result of per- glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
: sonalsalesmanship. attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an H 
ere are the cru’ manufacturer's most important single objec- 
ABP paper... It stands | 
‘ ,  Clal minutes when tive. His interest makes the business paper 
for honest, known, paid 1] sells 
circulation: straightforward 2 Man must sell. the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
reader interest...These are _-- - - 4 COOperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
the factors that make a val = industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. — to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS. INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON. AVENUE 


NEW... YORK... GITy 
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= 
Z | The South’s Most Widely Read Textile Journal Will Feature the ie 
R South’s Greatest Textile Event in the : 
= ~ 


EXPOSITION NUMBER 
13th 


The Logical Medium Through Which to Direct a Message to Your 
Prospects and Customers in the Southern States 


CASAL 


Timed to reach subscribers just two or three days in advance of the opening 


of the Southern Textile Exposition and will be distributed from our booth 


Make Your Space Reservation Now k 


during the entire week. ‘2 
5 This is an Exposition for SOUTHERN mill men and the SOUTHERN : : 
: TEXTILE BULLETIN is the ONLY Textile Journal with all of its paid ig a 
8) circulation concentrated in the SOUTH. By using this journal in connection ‘ a 
= with this event you therefore do not have to buy any waste circulation, and Ke E 
le 
> Southern Textile Bulletin rates are the lowest in the field. : 
S| The Exposition Numbers of the Southern Textile Bulletin have always been Xe : 
5 regarded as the outstanding and authoritative publication featuring this is a 
5) event, and, as usual, the officials and operating executives of Southern Mills — % 4 
will depend upon the BULLETIN to give them a complete and compre- : a 
| 
5 hensive forecast of what they will see at Greenville. Xe 
2) 
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